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FOUR MOCNTHS IN EUROPE. 


BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. 





That is a pleasant country, without doubt, 
To which ail soon return who travel out. 
Cowley. 
No. LY, 

Though James M‘Henry is not an Ame- 
rican, yet his surreptitious success has re- 
flected so much disgrace on America, that 
I am bound to notice him here. It will 
be apparent, | think, to any one who has 
suffered through the ‘* WVilderness’’ of his 
vague descriptions, or shook hands, fear- 
lessly, with his terrible “‘ Spectre of the 
Forest,” or waded through Irish bogs with 
Sir Geoffrey Carebrow, or ‘‘ O’Halloran,” 
or endured inexpressible pains amid the 
‘* Pleasures of Friendship ;” that the little 
man is not a very great novelist or poet. 
But the mania, both in England and Ame- 
rica, of novel reading, throws encourage- 
ment in the way of the most ordinary men, 
while such poets as Percival may exist as 
they can. M*‘Henry, a man below medi- 
ocrity, succeeded well in the United States, 
in spite of the exposures of Colonel Stone, 
and others ; and he did the same in Eng- 
land. He obtained one hundred and fifty 
zuineas fora new novel, the publication of 
which nearly ruined a young man who had 
just started in the trade. His “ Blessings 
of Friendship,” (a new name for an old 
hook) was praised by Mr. William Jerdan, 
the editor of that immaculate, exquisite, 
delightful and infallible hebdomadal, cal- 
led the London Literary Gazette ; a week- 
ly paper, which is praised and copied as 
an oracle in Ameriea and despised, as the 
standing macaroni of literature, in London. 
tle is welcome, however, to the applauses 
of all such critics. But let him, at least, 
proclaim himself what he is, an Irishman 
of Ulster, not a citizen of the states of 
America. Let him talk of Hibernian roues 
and bulls and shilalas, but avoid, as a rock 
of offence, the history of our revolution and 
the amorous character of our great Wash- 
ington. He is now in Ireland; where, it 
is to be hoped, he will for ever remain. 

John Howard Payne, the distinguished 
actor in his young days, the able manager 
in his mature years, and, now, the most 








excellent dramatist whom America has 
produced, has passed through a great va- 
riety of fortune. About fourteen years 
have elapsed since he left his native coun- 
try ; and, often, during that long period he 
experienced that terrible disease, com- 
monly called home-sickness, in all its force. 
But, he told me, he had been absent so 
long that he was afraid all his friends had 
forgotten him; to which I truly replied 
that his country well remembered the ac- 
tor and the dramatist. His various dra- 
matic productions have been exceedingly 
popular ; and he himself is an accomplish- 
ed gentleman and a benevolent, unassum- 
ing man, justly valued alike for his per- 
sonal and literary character by the most 
celebrated authors. Mr. Payne now 
resides in Paris; and continues to write 
the most admired pieces for Drury-Lane 
and Covent Garden. He is now engaged 
in the composition of a tragedy on the 
history of Metacomet, (King Philip,) which 
he observed to me, he intended to pre- 
sent, zn person, to the American public.* 
Leaving the general state of English 





* Itis due, not only to my friend, Howard Payne, 
but also to othér Americans in London, and most 
especially to the American public generally, from 
which he derives his subsistence, to assert which is 
easily proved, if necessary—namelv, that Mr. John 
Miller, who calls himself the American bookseller 
of New-Bridge street, endeavoured to prejudice my 
mind, not only against Mr. Washington Irving and 
Mr. John Neal, but particularly against Mr. Payne 
—whom he represented to me in a Jight calculated 
to lessen, had he obtained credence, the esteem in 
which [ had previously held, and do now, more 
than ever, hold the man and the author. When. 
finishing a letter introductory to Mr. Pavne, I re- 
gretted his residence in Paris, Mr John Miller ob- 
served that “it was no cause of sorrow—for that 
Mr. Payne would take no notice of any Americans 
—that he had always neglected those who brought 
letters to him—and that his acquaintance could be 
of no use or pleasure to any one’’—with some 
other remarks to the same purpose. Now I know 
that all these assertions were untrue; Mr. Payne 
being a singularly modest, delicate, polite, and at- 
tentive person in all social relations; and as re- 
markable for his moral excellence as his intellectual. 
Therefore, { leave the Arnerican public to affix a 
suitable epithet to such conduct, and also the con- 
sideration whether a native American could not 
discharge American business better than Mr. John 
Miller, the Englishman, 


—— — —— 
| literature for future consideration, it may 
be well to describe, briefly, the condition 
of American literature in Great Britain ; 
which task is the more insidious from my 
conscientious inability to say any thing fa 
vourable. Cooper is almost the only au- 
thor who is praised and read. His novels 
are very flatteringly noticed in some of the 
magazines, and Miller makes money ot 
their republication. But how would Coop- 
er have endured his seat in the Adelph: 
theatre, when his Pilot, his best novel, was 
brought upon the English stage, in the dis 
gusting metamorphosis of some great stree! 
playwright, and the whole national charac 
ter of the work completely changed. How 
would he have been pleased to see Tom 
Coffin, admirable Long Toi converted 
into a British sailor: and swaggering Bur- 
row-cliffe turned intoa drunken American’ 
Merry and gallant Griffith displayed as no 
| ble officers in his most gracious majesty’é 
navy? and the wonderful Pilot bimself be- 
dwilled into a wretched poltroon? ¥et all 
this was done, night after night, and Johu 
Bull feasted his beef-fed sides on the ex 
cellent exposure ofthe cowardly Yankees, 
while the actors dwelled on the wealth 
that exposure procured. “Straws show 
which way the tide runs ;’’ one such exhi- 
bition as this supercedes the necessity of 
any further proof of the inveterate illiber 
ality and envy and hatred, through whicl: 
the English contemplate the Americans. 
Millerhas republished Percival’s poems, 
in a decent style ; but what has been the 
consequence? The publisher, himself, 
avowed to me that he lost one hundred and 
twenty pounds by the adventure ; and that, 
out of seven hundred and fifty copies print 
ed; not fifty had been sold.* his fac! 





’ 


* It is but just, however, to observe that M, 
John Miller is one of those garrulous persons whe 
complain, like Jewish usurers, of losing by every 
thing which they undertake. Such a serious los: 
on one book as that mentioned above, is at leas’ 
problematical; and it rather appears to me that 
Mr. John Miller might find it a difficolt affair to 
disprove the oft-repeated assertions of Messrs. li 
ving, Payne and Neal, and myself into the bargain 
Three, at least, of the above meutioned gentlemen 
do not hesitate to say that Mr. John Miller is ang 
' thing but a patron of American Literature. Mov 
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12 mentioued to show what prospects a- 
wait American literary adventures across 
the Atlantic ; not in any way, to injure 
the private feelings or public reputation 
of Dr. Percival, whom 1 esteem much 
too highly to publish a word that could 
wound his unfortunate sensibility or stain 
his fair fame. 

While 1 was in London, Miller received 
a MS volume of poems trom Mr. Jones, ot 
Massachusetts ; and al-o another volume 
from the author of ‘Leisure UHours at 
Sea; but, he observed, uniess Le wished 
to ruin hiviself, he could not pubush or re- 
publish one-fifth part of what was sent to 
New bridge street. 

Miss Sedgwick’s writings met with pas- 
at all events, they bring no 
the most 


“cable success ; 
loss to the publisher—which is 
essential part of book-making. 

But it should be repe ited over and over 
again—America must have a literature of 
her own, independent of England. She 
must have publishers, authors, critics, and 
readers, Wholly and exclusively American. 
The reading public must judge tor them- 

elves, without inquiring what England has 

thought or said ; without esteeming a book 
one whit the better because it has been 
praised in England, nor one whit the worse 
because nobody has said a word about it. 
There is too much subserviency, too much 
slavery to the will and judgment of Great 
Britain among the vast population of our 
citizens, ‘** What a terrible thing it ts to 
have been in London,” said a lady of New 
York, when a_ pudding-faced cockney 
came swaggering into the room. It is yet 
thought, by too many, just such a terrible 
thing that their books have been republish- 
ed there ; and not a few esteem it the vers 
climax of an author's fame, that a London 
magazine has condescended to damn his 
works. 

No nation can prosper cither in a politi- 
eal, moral, or literary point of view, unless 
it relies wholy and independently upon it- 
self; and, surely, no nation can rely so 
safely upon her own resources as America. 
It is not becoming a great people to fawn 
and flatter for the precious crumbs of an 
epicure ; it is baseness to succumb and ac 
knowledge an interiority which does not 
exist. Let England, or any other Euro- 
pean kingdom, do, in a century, what the 


over that may be, it is remarkable, that the only 
works in which he takes any interest whatever, are 
those which fill his pockets with guineas, whether 


| abuse. 








United States have done in fifty years; let 
an oppressed country rise as one man, 
struggle with a gigantic power through a 
long and exterminating war, assert and 
gain its independence, enact laws, build 
cities, cover the ocean with a powerful 
navy, mingle great waters, a thousand 
miles asunder, level a vast wilderness and 
spread fruitfulness over its desolation, and 
raise the greatest Republic that ever 
adorned the earth to prosperity and pow- 
er; when this is done—and not till then— 
will America blush at her literary poverty. 


‘¢ When it concerns himself, 
Wio'’s angry at a slander makes it true,” 


says the sweet Massinger, like an oracle. 
It is to be feared that the citizens of the 
lnited States have too sensitively felt and 
resented the impotent attacks of virulent 
envy. ‘They have betrayed « soreness 
and an impatience, perhaps, which gave 
their calumniators but too much reason to 
believe that, had there been no indefensive 
poiuts—no opening in their armour—they 
would not have recoiled from the thrust. 
It ill becomes me—an humble member of 
a commonwealth, whose highest title to 
respect is my citizenship—to prescribe a 
course of action to my elders and betters ; 
but it grieves me tosee my countrymen 
throwing indignantly back a peacock ar- 
row, Which one of Gulliver's Lilliputians 
might have safely caught as it few. [fa 
despicable toe is let alone, he will soon tire 
himself out. Envy and malice are their 
own best punishment. Were the opinion 
universal that the best and greatest coun- 
try in the world is America, authors would 


not hurry off to Europe and be compelled 


to embrace the alternative of starvation or 
But I have said enough. A pa- 
triotic love of country, which, La Fayette 
told me, ny vist to Europe would height- 
en athousand fold, is my sole prompter to 
the visible preference I have ever mani- 
tested in my remarks.* 

* Except our abominable system of political 
economy, the greatest disgrace and foily of our go. 
vernment is the impolitic and detestable encourage 
ment aflorded to foreigners in America. 
the most lu-rative and responsible offices under our 
governmert, ave held by those “ who left their 
country for their country’s good; while Americans, 
the lineal descendants of our revolutionary fathers, 
are suifered to endure all the evils attendant upon 
penury and contempt. It is a fact of universal 
notoriety, that no people are so fascinated by titles 
as the citizens of our republic. It is equally well 
known that many, who fled from Europe to escape 


they advocate or assail the rights and honours of | a dungeon or a halter, have found, not only a re- 


the Vuited States. Sed verbum sat est sapieuti! 


i 


fuge, but support and respectability among those 


Some of | 








My reception in England, both as a man 
and as an author, was such as I could net 
complain of with any show of reason. In 
my personal character, I esteem England 
as the land of hospitality, good-breeding, 
and morality. Atmong the many excellent 
friends, whom I have left behind, I never 
met with anything to lessen my considera- 
tion. Of the magazines I have nothing to 
complain, as an author; my contributions 
were accepted and paid for, and, if they 
thought properto speak of me ¢as some of 
them did) it was not in reproach. What 
I have written has been suggested by 
truth of observation, however limited, and 
expressed, I hope, as becomes a man who 
feels for the sorrows and afflictions of his 
fellow-creatures. Perhaps, 1 have given 
too free indulgence to feeling ; but what 
is feeling? Is it not the instinctive per- 
suasion of existing wrong, oppression, and 
tyranny ? Feeling describes with a glance, 
judgment searches out and weighs the po- 
sitive and the negative, the relative merit 
of the oppressors and the oppressed, till 
it, not unfrequently, loses all perception of 
calamity, and considers, like the indurated 
magistrate, the victims of an odious sys-- 
tem of government only in the light of of- 
fenders against the laws of society. 

When one beholds London in its relation 
to the rest of England, it must be appar- 
ent that it is overgrown; that it is filleé 
with thousands who should be scattered 


who consider a love of monarchy as a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of high rank in society. Baren 
Von Hoffman is aa example in illustration of thest 
assertions. 

{ Our literary men, too, are unqualitied for colle’ 
giate professorships, and even fox the iumble sta- 
tion of private tutors. I[t is necessary, therefore, 
to inform Europe that America is yet a wilderness, 
and her inhabitants fit for nothing but bear-baitin: 
and gouging. ‘I was educated in England” is the 
boast of many an American dunce. ‘ No public 
school in this country would become my children® 
is the senseless vaunt of many an overweening 
parent. Where is shame, Americans? where is 
honour? where is that love of country, without 
which we are like the beasts that perish? Shall we 
never learn the dignity beitting such a nation as 
ours? Who can paticntly submit to the domina. 
tion—the admitted, the caressed, the adored dom 
nation of England? 

Beware! the word should be echoed and re 
echoed for ever, to ali true Americans—beware 09 
foreign influence! beware of encouraging such a 
locust horde of Irish emigrants! Beware of intrust. 
ing your public offices—the education of your chil- 
dren—the welfare of your country, to the panders 
of despotism—the destroyers of that high, noble, 
independent principle which wrought out our lite: 
ty, and which guards our great republic’ 
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over the country. The circumference of | tions from the remarks of toreigu travel- 


London is thirty miles; its population 
about one million, four hundred thousand ! 
Here this vast multitude are cooped up, 
to practise on each other, to plunder and 
devour. Vice auguments its atrocity as it 
pervades society, like a plague ; each 


rows worse while he observes the offences | 


of his neighbour. The strength of the 
kingdom is exhausted by the gigantic size 
af this wonderful city. Thousands of 
acres, in different parts of England, lie 
barren for want of cultivators ; while the 
government is obliged to wade in the 
blood of some useless war to rid the 
country of a superabundant population. 
All the other cities and towns in England 
are contemptible in comparison with this ; 
{hey remain stationary where the seven- 
teenth century left them. Yet London in- 
creases daily ; I presume there were two 
thousand fine houses building in the vicinity 
of Regent-street when I left the kingdom. 
This disproportionate magnitude has been 
the complaint of those best calculated to 
estimate its folly, for these two hundred 
years. Rosseau plainly told the Englfsh 
that London would be the ruin of England ; 
and the wise old Burton—blessed be the 
memory of that wonderful man!—speaks 
equally to the point; ‘* Amongst our 
towns there is only London that bears the 


face of a city—epitome Britanniae, a {a- | 


mous emporium, second to none beyond 
seas, a noble mast; but sola crescit, des- 
crescantibus aliis; and yet, in my slender 
judgment, detective in many things. The 
vest (some few excepted, as York, Bristol, 
Norwich, and Worcester) are in mean 
estate, ruinous most part, poor and full of 
beggars, by reason of their decayed trades, 
neglected or bad policy.” Again he says, 
‘many will not believe but that our island 
ofGreat Britain is now more populous 
than ever it was ; yet, let them read Bede, 
Leland, and others; they shall find it 
flourished most in the Saxon Steptarchy, 
ind in the conqueror’s time was far bet- 
‘er inhabited than at this present. See 
ihe Doemsday Book ; and show me those 
thousands of parishes. which are now de- 
cayed, cities ruined, villages depopulated, 
&c.’* and all this has been done to popu- 
‘ate London. If the English take excep- 


--- — ---——__—__ ee 





* I cannot allow this opportunity to pass with- 
vut expressing my desire to see the Anatomy of 
“Melancholy in an American dress. Is there uot 
enterprise enough among our booksellers to bring 
acrward one of the most valuable books? 
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lers, they are bound to believe their own | 


writers, at least. Instead of exciting un- 
qualified admiration, by its vastitude, its 


opulence, its splendour, and its pomp, | 


London rather throws a gloom over the re- 
flecting mind, when it considers, while 
surrounded by every thing that is gorge- 


ous and beautiful, that the whole wealth, | 


comparatively, of a prosperous kingdom 
is before the eye. It a foe should capture 
London, England is lost. Her other de 


fences could avail nothing if an enemy | 


once landed and made good their station 
at Woolwich. ‘The 
strongly fortified and prosperous cities at 
certain allotted distances all over Great 
Britain would seem more consonant with 


the wisdom of statesmen, than making one | 
vast city the nursery of every vice, the | 


treasure-house of incalculable weaith, at 
the expense of a whole kingdom. But 


English legislators think not so; and their | 
vpinion is worth more to them than that of 
asolitary traveller, who makes his observa- | 
tions, like Jacques in the play, very much | 
according to the feeling which successive | 


objects are calculated to inspire. 


Popular Tales. _ 


KATE OF WINDIEWA‘S. 


{Concluded.} 


Now the local advantages of Sandie | 
were fully felt by the young men who_ 


were anxious to become his rivals—but 
who could make love through a_ stone 
wall? A casual glimpse of her person was 
all they could obtain, as they passed and 
repassed the window. One saw the mo- 
ving of a white hand—a second, the glan- 
cing of a bright blue eye—a third, the 
waving of a multitude of curls ~and a 
fourth heard the sound of her voice, sweet 
and low—two blessed properties—as, face 
to face, she replied to the rapturous love 
speeches of Sandie. Rumour too came 
every hour, and whispered pieces of her 
history, a chequered and ever varying 
tale: she was, said nine o'clock, the 
daughter of a great English lord, and sole 
heiress to half the county of Cumberland- 
and the sound rang for an hour; but up 


spoke ten o'clock, and said, she is the | 


daughter of a great knight on the border, 
and the man that marries her will wed 
more red gold than a thousand horse can 
carry—and the story of the gold triumph- 


establishment of | 


— 


ed till eleven o'clock came, and declared, 
that no one knew her name, her lineage, 
or her character—that, though she wat 
‘fair, she might be false ; and though mo- 
dest, her name might have found its way 
into the kirk session book —and it would 
be wise in young men to beware ot her== 
‘and so the bour flew on, and then came 
twelve, and said, her name is Kate, and 
-she comes trom Crawford-moor, and her 
father is knight of two good whistles and 
a staff—and so the hours flew on, mingling 
itruth with falsehood, and talsehood with 


truth, and the young men loved her more 
But the rumour of next day 
/came with vexation and sorrow, for it was 
told that the fair young lady Katherine ot 
Windiewa’s, a house of old standing, bad 
/come in disguise to sce her love, and that 
she was wooed and won--and a wedding 
‘feast would soon be spread equal to the 
rapacity of three parishes. All the dames 
of the district now busied themselves ima- 
gining dresses for the bride ; and seven 
teen fiddlers began to examine their strings 
and think on the hour when the wine cup 
| flowed and the dance went round. 
Meanwhile old Elspa observed the work 


/}and more. 


| of love to go what she called bonnilie on ; 


and she became more and more studious 


| of pleasing a soft and a nice dame, or- 


| dained, she believed, to pave her future 
path in life with silver and gold. Sh 
| persuaded her husband to consult one o! 
ithe burning and shining lizhts of the pa- 
rish on the propricty of introducing a 
more exalted mode of blessing the crea- 
ture-comforts of dinner and supper; and 
to render her table worthy of such a clas 

sical benison, she assembled all the rustic 
luxuries which the district aflurded—white 
bread, fatted chickens, new-laid eggs, 
bregwort, and honey. She even ventured 
to entreat Lady Ganderland for the names 
of such dainties as might be set before a 
lord’s daughter--porridge she imagined 
was a vulgar food—broth was only fit for 
barnmen, and brose for moorland shep- 
herds ; but she prayed for insight regard- 
ing the tender delicacies to which her fait 
guest bad doubtless been accustomed in 
her father's castle of Windiewa’s. Nor 
did she omit, after dropping her voick 
down to the lowest note in the scale of hu- 
mility, to insinuate that the ways of pro- 
vidence were wondrous, and of a surety 
he had in his own wise purpose in all he 

_ordained--that she was one who regarded 
| little the shining dross, and the glittering 
stones, and the acres of dust an which men 


| 
| 
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set their hearts, and of which this world 
was composed, but as she had endured the 
privation of a cottage, her head would no; 
be turned by dwelling in a nobleman’s 
mansion. During this speech, Lady Gan- 
derland gathered herself up in her chair-- 
lowered down her whole front into frowns, 
and poured upon the pious Elspa such a 
torrent of exalted wrath, that she fled from 
her presence, and, descending the stairs, 
issued upon the lawn ; then turning round, 
she held out her withered hands towards 
her adversary’s house, and thus she ad- 
dressed it: ‘* A plague and a curse upon 
thy house, say [--for thy fullness there 
shall be fasting--for thy pride there shall 
he penury, and for thy scorn there shall 
be sorrow. For thy costly couch there 
shall be a grassy grave, and the fellowship 
of worms—for thy scarlets and thy silks 
there shall be patchings and rags—-the 
topmost stone ot thy dwelling shall be 
made the lowest, and thy name shall pass 
away inscorn from the land.” And hav- 
ing uttered this denunciation, and relieved 
her heart, she hastened home. 

When she arrived within sight of the 
window lights of her own little lonely vil- 
lage, she observed a man wrapt ina plaid 
and with a staff in his hand, moving slow- 
ly along, and bearing what seemed an in. 
strument of music. ‘The road was soft and 
che came close to the stranger before he 
seemed aware—he was muttering and talk 
ing aloud, and the first words she could 
distinguish were, **O wilful man, wilful 


There is a fairer face, and a nobler mai- 
den, to listen to thy music than ye wot of— 
and it ye will enter into my cottage porch 
and be seated reverently, and touch, as ye 
call it, a tender string, I will give ye the 
piece of crooked coin which men call a 
sixpence—and a drink of that liquid which 
women love, called bregwort.” He bow- 
ed, and followed, and, seating himself on 
a block of wood in the passage, began to 
prepare his instrument, while the old wo- 
man went into the chamber; and thus she 
described to her son, and the Lady of Win- 
diewa's, the success of her mission. 
“wish, young lady, that all who wear 
silks and scarlets were modest and humble 
like thee—but I have endured muck scorn 
to-day in thy service, and have been mock- 
ed with much mocking, and called foolish 
names, It is my wish to honour and serve 
thee in my homely dwelling—but, saving 
a fatted hen, and two pies of cranberries, 
and some honey from the comb, nothing 
have I got worthy of setting before thee. 
This simple food will I prepare for supper ; 
but, alas, ye cannot sup, as in your fath- 
er’s hall, to the sound of flute and dulci- 
mer, and all manner of music; for I am 
nut gifted with the power of uttering sweet 
sounds myself; and all the tunes our San- 





die can sing are, Dundee, and Stroudwa- 
ter.” ‘* Mother,” said the runaway lady, 
** riches cannot give happiness, nor broad 
lands peace to the heart. I have, in the 
three days that [have dwelt under your 





roof, found piety and peace ever with you: 


man'—l! have had a fine lesson--I have | there are virtues in lowly life that deserve 
sinned against good counsel—l have fought | the embroidered robe, and the herald to 
ina far land, and spilt some blood—and | march betore them—but it becomes me 
now lame of a leg, and blind of an eye, | not to say more. Whena few days are 


{ maun seek my bread trom door to door-- 
without a friend in the wide world, save 


past, my tather’s anger will be gone, and 
he will receive me, and the young man 


this little sweet instrument. But, alas!) whom I have chosen for my husband, with 


there is no knight’s lady, nor baron’s | 


joy and gladness.’ And she looked down 


daughter, to listen, in this wild place, to} and was silent. Not so Alexander; he 


its pleasant sounds 
(ind a lady with a hand so white and so 
liberal as the Earl of Moonland’s daughter, 
who gave me a new mantle anda new hood 
—this is but a land of peasant churls—sor- 
row on the ploughshare, say [.”” Old El- 
spa made a tull pause as she came to his 
side, and thus she addressed him: ‘* Mu- 
sic is but a matter ot mere vanity, and song 
isa sweet snave--but mourn not thy lot, 
therefore, nor lament that this is a land of 
churls. ‘The sweetest water drops from 
the roughest rock ; the richest fruit grows 
on the rudest tree ; and nothing shines so 





fovely as a single sta ina troubled sky. 


Ah! where shall I| chafed his hands together ; looked to the 


floor and cried, ‘‘ Lord send it soon and 
sudden; 1 could swear I never loved a 
woman sae well before» there was Jenny 
Jamieson—but she ran away with a march- 
ing regiment ; there was Peg Macmurdie— 
but she slighted sixteen of us, and took up 
with Corporal Crimp—imy curse upon scar- 
let and shoulder knots, say l—and there 
was—let me see—aye—Mary Carruthers, 
a saft lass and fair, and well sought after ; 
she had nineteen lads and a chacer—ane 
that never lost sight of her—ane I was the 
chacer myself—But what were they all to 
bonnie Lady Katherine of the castle of Win- 





diewa’s; a crow to a swan—-a crow to a swan 
Mother, are ye sure I will keep in my 
senser till the bridal-day comes ? had I no! 
better slip over to my uncle’s, at Snipe- 
flesh, and haud myself quiet and cool ’”’ 

Sore, sore, strove old Elspa to stay the 
torrent of words which came gushing like 
a regular stream from the lips of her son ; 
she was atraid his tongue would undo the 
labours of her wit and his own smooth 
ruddy look. Butif she succeeded in stay 
ing his tongue, it was only to cast his en- 
thusiastic folly into other members. He 
chafed his hands, and laughed loud and 
long, ran round about like a check-reel, 
first against the course of the sun, and then 
with it—leaped rafter high, and shouted 
** A coach every day, and a clean sark— 
men to bow to me, and a lady to love me ; 
bonnie Sandie Roseboro, was ever the 
like heard of?” The maiden, who was 
the cause of all this rapture, sat with a look 
as demure as marble ; but one might see. 
by the roguish glimmer of her eye, and 
something like a suppressed smile which 
once or twice curled her lips, that she 
largely enjoyed his folly. Any casuality 
would have been deemed by his mother a 
happy event that served to stay this stream 
of extravagance ; and I question if she 
ever heard a psalm—even her favourite 
twenty-third, sung in the presence of Elihu 
Gowlawa himself, with half the joy that 
she hailed the seund of voice and instru- 
ment from the passage where she had sta- 
tioned her wandering minstrel. His mo- 
ther smiled, and motioned silence with hex 
finger ; Alexander stared with huge eyes 
and wide parted lips; a perfect statue ot 
vulgar astonishment, while the following 
song was sung by a tongue not unaccus- 
tomed to melody. 


THE DEEPEST SNOW WILL DROP AWAY 
WITH THE SUN. 


The deepest snow will drop away with the sun; 

I'he thickest ice will melt ere the summer is begun - 

But love devout, and warmth of heart, and praye: 
and constancie, 

Cannot win ae kind blink from a fair maiden’s ee, 


Her sweet looks would wile the wild bird fiom the 
breer; 

The music of her tongue, O it charms me for to 
hear ; 

She is straight, tall, and bonnie, as the new-budded 
tree ; 

And welcome as the summer to the whole countree 


She wears a snowy bat with a feather in the crown. 
With clasps of beaten gold to her waist and he 
shoon ; 
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With silver nets, and pearly springs, to bind aboon 


her bree, 
And the pride has grown richer that sparkles in her 
ee. 


ough her hose were of silk, and with silver was 
she shod ; 

Fhough her forehead was rubies, and her ringlets 
beaten gowd; 

Phough her mind wasa mine of new-minted monie. 

She is poor with thein a’ when pride’s in her ce. 


Phe gentle bird builds in the humble bower tree ; 

On the top of the grove loves the foolish bird to be; 

And the hawk takes the high one, and lets the low 
one flee, 

And so goes the maiden whe has pride in her ee. 


UO, she loved me once, and vowed to be tender and 
true 

Asthe flower to the sunshine—to twilight the dew: 

But her love it wore away like the leaf from the 
tree, 

Yet she menses even pride with her bonnie black ee. 


Long before the song was concluded, 
Sandie Roseboro had started to his feet ; 
and with a forward step, and a clenched 
and, boded no better largesse than blows 
‘o this travelling songster. His mother 
fastened one hand in his bosom, and an- 
chored the other in his hair, and so suc- 
ceeded in staying him till the ballad end- 
ed; but with the close of the verses came 
a truce tohis forbearance. Leaving some 
of his hair and a part of his vest, scarlet 
bound with blue ribbon, in his mother’s 
tenacious hands, away he broke, exclaim- 
ing, ‘* Dell douke me in his brimstone 
dub, if Dick Bel! of Gotterbie shall wile 
away my love with the glamour of a fool 
sang, like black Johnnie Faa ;’’ and the 
clamour of bot words was heard, and the 
sound of earnest blows, and all the din and 
disturbance of a sharp scuffle in a dark and 
narrow place. Old Elspa held up her 
hands, and cried, ‘“‘Oh, the audacious 
youth, smite him hard, Sandie, and spare 
him not; for he deceived thy mother with 
a fause tale, and mickle harm he meant 
to thee. But again I say, my bairn, re- 
member he bears God’s image—be mode- 
rate in your wrath. I am not sure we are 
authorized to mar and bruise his workman- 
ship, sobe gentle in thy blows, I say—oh! 
the wilful creature, he heeds me not, but 
strikes like a mere heathen!” said San- 
die, returning from the scuffle—his clothes 
soiled and rent, and his hair hanging about 
his shoulders like a half thrashen sheaf of 
corn, “‘faith, it was high time to be hea- 
thenish when the hallanshaker made the 
lights dance in dozens before both my een 
with every Llow he gave me. But he car- 





ries away as hard strokes as he leit—deed 
my bonnie lady,” said be turning to her 
of the Windiewa’s, “I have had a stark 
fight for ye, and ye maun wed me soon ; 
for | am no that sure I have !ong to live, | 
shall have a battle to fight every day 


with a Bell, and there’s a parish tull of 


them, all strapping lads, and ringing dee- 
vils.”’ 

It was now late, the lady of Winciewa’s 
retired to a little nest or closet—dicnitied 
by the name of chamber, and thus the 


mother addressed her son. ‘* My bairn, | 


you are now about to becomea great man; 


for the lady of Windiewa’s loves you, ber | 


een cannot conceal the secret—so hearken 
to a mother’s counsel; cast aside your rus- 
tic ways, and speak English—Bib!e Eng- 
lish—the best of English, and dance no 
more with Peg Wilson, nor run about the 
stackyards with Kate Davison, nor hunt 
foumarts with Rob Burgess, nor sing 
Stroudwater in opposition to the kirk-pre- 
centor ; and, above all, cease your moon- 
struck hop-step-and-leap ways, and come 
in nae mair in the mornings, shouting, 
* Holing wi’ hunger, holing wi’ bunger— 
O for a cog of brose and a ramhorn spyon.’ 
All these things, my son, ye wii! forget, 
and put on the outward man of a genile ; 
there’s nought mair easy. Ye will no ton- 
ger lay stones in mortar ; square freestone 
with hammer and chisel—hang a plum- 
met, nor stretch a line; you will wear 
gloves—cast aside the sheepskin apron, 
and make me the mother of a finished gen- 
tleman.” 

‘** Mother,” said Sandie, “‘ I have taken 
a handsome farewell of hammer and of 
trowel—of plumb and level—square, and 
rule, and mallet, and chisel—fortune made 
me for something grand, and I never was 
a witch at masonry. It was late last 
night I carried them to the middle of Glen- 
lochar bridge—and down I dropped them 
into the deep pool among the moonlight 
water. O, but they looked bonnie—~splash 
went my hammer—my plummet followed, 
and I thought the very banks laughed out, 
and cried‘ Down wi’ them, Sandie !’"—and 
down they went—and may they never be 
lifted again till the fiend fishes them up to 
build a new stone and lime march-dyke 
between the bottomless pit and purgato- 

” 

“Oh, my bairn,” said his mother, 
** your deeds were rash aiid your words 
are sinful—though I wot weel ye cannot be 
a perfect gentleman without speaking of 
fiends and brimstone—yet lean to the home- 
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lly side of gentility, and swear but whet 
lye see it ts useful to support your station 
Are ye sure bo one saw ye cast away you! 
tools 7 it is but an ill-advised deed, and 
mickle tatr money mighthave been made 
of them.” ‘ Il-advised!" said her son 
** what can be ill-advised that my own wi! 
wysed me to !=-and besides, thy own coun 
sel, b had the unlooked tor aid of a very 
considerate person.” “* Of whom ? in the 
the name ot him whom ! dare na name,’ 
said Mispa. ‘* Ye shall hear.” said he: 
son ;** as TE stood looking at the moving o! 
ithe moonlight water over my best ham 
mer--T heard a voice cry, * Weel done, 
Sandie, cast them away, the thrifiles 

| looms--and let fools work, who have nae 
ithe sense tobe gentlemen.’ I looked 
| about, and who was at my hand but daft 
Meg Meldrum, with her long staff, and 
dishevelled hair ; and a loud laugh raised 
| She, and pushed o’er the last of my tools, 
;and cried, ‘Gallant Sandie, come to my 
side, let us take the road, and I will sing 
sangs and ye shall tell stories; and where 
| will men see such a pair, for | am mair ot 
a lady I trow than souple Kate of Win 
diewa’s. Gowk, what do you glower at ¢ 
will ye scorn me? will ye gang with the 
black cat. and slight the gray one? Weel, 
weel, away, man, away! but when the 
‘wives of Dumtries hold up their bairns as 
lye gang by, and bid them look at the sil- 
‘ly soft lad who tell in love with souple 
| Kate—andwhen the mason stops to laugh 
to ye, even when he groans beneath a 
load, and all the shoemakers of the Long- 
vennel cast awl and strap aside, and, fill- 
ing door and window with rosined hande 
and laughing faces, make the old town 
ring from port to port with the cry of Sou- 
ple Kate—Souple Kate, ye will think on 
her whom ye slight now.” “* And did ye 
no fling the limmer atter your tools ?”’ in- 
terrupted Elspa ; *‘ she shall never darken 
my doors again--daft! she’s crafty by na 

ture, but she’s daft by design, and her 
feigned frenzy gets her more kindness than 
what comes to honest hot-browed indus- 
try.” 

The reign of the lady of Windiewa’s 
continued for a full week, and the delusion 
of honest Sandie continued much longer 
He went with her to the dance, and danc 
ed till daylight, and bore her safely home, 
after another battle with Dick Bell. “Ii, 
all things,”’ said the lad of Gotterbie, “ thi- 
Sandie is a born fool, save in the matte: 
of hard blows, and gore! he strikes saire) 
than a wiser man.” He carried her to thr 


































































kirk—and the feathers about 
might have nearly fown away with her 


her head | 


body, as an old man said, who described 
her to me, and she behaved with much 
decorum after hearing a hard contest in| 
pselmody between her lover and the pre- 
ceptor. On their way home, the lads 
laughed, and the maidens tittered, and 
the old woman sighed, tor the silly batrn 
of douce Elspa Roseboro ; all these mat- 
ters, though they shook not the belief of 
honest Sandie, made an iinpression upon 
{ the lady of Windiewa’s; and when she 

i got home she began to plume herself for 

' flight. 
Sandie sat down by her side, and spoke 
of the pangs of delayed love, and of the 
bridal-day. “ Alas, said Kate, shall I do| 
an unwise thing ? Let us go and beg my 
father’s blessing ; what hope ot happiness 
can [have if | am undutiful ?” “ Ye are 
as wise as ye are bonnie, said Elspa, on 
the morrow shall my son go with you, 
even to your father’s abode, and may your 
' errand be blessed.”’ ‘‘ Even so let it be,” 
said the maiden. Before the sun rose they 
were on their way, and wandering till 
noon, they sat down by the side of a small 
stream overhung with hazels, and ate some 
bread and honey. ‘‘ When we are mar- 
ried,” said Sandie, ‘‘ we will build a lit- 
tle hut where these two burns meet, and 
watch sheep, and pull blackberries, and 
lie soft on beds of brekan; and, oh, the 
rich ewe-milk-cheese we shall eat, and 
the reeking curds and cream we shall 
sup.” ‘“‘In good time is the wish utter- 
ed,” said the maiden; “ for we are on the 
limits of my father’s hunting land: and, 
lo! here comes my father himself with 
his two servants by his side ; up, Alexan- 
der Roseboro, an ye be a man, and let us 
humble ourselves before him.” ‘‘ Before 
whom ?” said Sandie in amazement; ‘‘I 
see no lord, but an old white headed man, 
‘ shaking his locks at thee, and two sheep- 
dogs by his side.” ‘* Aweel, my lad, said 
she of the Windiewa’s, ‘ he is my father, 
nevertheless, and these are his servants— ! 
noble vassals to him by dale and moor.— |} 
Rover and Yarrow, here, lads, and offer | 
your services to honest Sandie.” 

And the dogs, at the sound of her 
well-known voice, came leaping around 
ber. Her father came—his reverend | 
brow flushed with anger and shame, and | 
the tears glistened in his eyes. “Alas, 
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Katherine,” he said, ‘“‘ ye went innocent 
to Glasgow, and ye came graceless back. 





! took ye back a torn and stray lamb, 





thee smile—and there is no hope for her 
who smiles in a sorrowing father’s face. 
Go into my hut, I say—thou hast no longer 
a mother to make joyful or sad—when she 
saw thy new betrayer carry you off, she 
held up her head no more—Aye, aye, 
laughingagain. And for thee, young man, 
return to thine own home-—when a woman 
has been betrayed, she becomes in her 
turn the betrayer, and seeks to ensnare 
such innocence as thee. Return to thy 
home, I say—seek not the curse of a 
broken-hearted man; it clings and it 
stings, and nought can cast it from thee 
save the grace of heaven.” 

It would fill a book, to relate the thou- 
sand satirical welcomes which hailed the 
return of Alexander Roseboro. It seem- 
ed as if his tale had taken wings, and 
flown to every cot and village, and that all 
the land had come forth, old and young, 
to laugh and make mirth of his misfortune. 
Long afterwards, when the story had died 
away ; had again revived ; and after giv- 
ing place to more fleeting pleasantries, 
held up its head once more as brilliant as 
ever, | happened to pass along the road to 
Glenlocher. Two fresh dark-eyed girls 
were trying their wit ona quiet youth who 
walked between them. ‘“He’s a sharp 
lad,” said one, ** he could catch a wife in 
the rain like Sandie Roseboro.” ‘* And 
throw his wits into the water out of love, 
like Souple Kate,” said the other ; and so 
the tale of Kate of Windiewa’s lives on. 
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For the Gazette and Athenaum, 
TO IRENE. 


Were mine image in thy heart, 
As now ‘tis in thine eye; 
Tho’ not when I depart, 
I'vom thence as quick to fly 


But firmly to remain, 
Like the sun on his throne, 
In my heart thou might’st reign 
The empress, and alone. 


Thy name I'd daily bless, 
Thy love | would cherish, 
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bleeding as ye was left by the fox, and I With soul touch’d devotedness, a 
nourished ye in my old fond bosom, and Till the moment I perist. oe 
|iny heart was glad when your bloom re- But chow ast a woman, . 
turned again. But ye were born to bring False, fickle as the sea, 
down these gray hairs to a sudden grave. And wo be unto maa, 
I shall tell thee no more of thy evil ways, Who places faith in thee. 
and of thy wicked wanderings—for 1 see eta tates ati P 


A spell which would deceive, 
When the serpent did beguile, 
As you look—Jooked on Eve 


But I have read thee well, 
Thine artful ways I see, 

And all in vain thy spell, 
Is exerted on me. 


Away, away false one, 
Too soon we cannot sever ; 
Now, thou and I art done, 
For ever, aye, for ever. 





JULIAN 
<1o— 


The following song was handed to us by the au 
thor, Edward C. Pinckney, Esq. who arrived in this 
city a few days ago to take passage for Mexico. He 
has sailed; we wish him a prosperous voyage 
Our readers may perhaps remember, that, in the 
8th No. of the Literary Gazette, Vol. Ist, we re 
viewed a volume of Mr Pinckney’s poems, anc 
spoke of them in that high strain of commendation. 
which his genius well merited. 





SONG. 


Oh, maiden fair, thy pure and peaceful breast, 
Glows not like some we too oft trust in vain, 
As erring sea—birds fondly stoop for rest, 
When winds are strong upon the restless main 
Yet maiden fair, thine eyes shed cheerful light, 
Like that of those twin stars which still the storm 
For through them looks the soul that makes then 
bright, 
Mild as thy speech, and lovely as thy form. 


Oh, maiden fair, to those auspicious eyes, 
No evil passions e’er have seut a tear, 
Nor envious, nor repining thoughts, with sighs 
Disturbed thy quiet bosom's native cheer. 
So maiden fair, though richly coloured rays, 
In your unclouded sun's deep beams combine, 
More happy gleams compose the light that plays, 
Gently in that calm thoughtful glance of thine 


—~ +o 
TO A LADY SIGHING. 


Say Lady, why steals that sigh from thy breast, 
And why do thine eyes with such languishmen: 
gaze? 
Hath faithless lover thy bocom opprest, 
Or sorrow o’erclouded the noon of thy days? 


O say! is there aught with which [ can serve thee 
With pleasure I'll search for it on every shore ; 
If my affection could only preserve thee, 
’Tis al] I can give, thou wert welcome, if more. 
H. 
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THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 


BY NEAL. 


Here's a fierce gray bird, with a bending beak, 

With an angry eye, and a startling shriek, 

Fhat nurses her brood where the cliff flowers blow, 

On the precipice-top, in pe rpetual snow ; 

[hat sits where the air is shrill and bleak, 

On the splintered point of a shivered peak, 

Bald-headed and stripped,—like a vulture torn 

In wind and strife—her feathers worn, 

And ruffled and stained, while loose aud bright 

Round her serpent-neck, that is writhing and bare, 

Is a crimson collar of gleaming hair, 

Like the crest of a warrior, thinned in fight, 

And shorn; and bristling :—See her! where 

She sits, in the glow of the sun-bright air, 

With wing half poised, and talons bleeding, 

And kindling eye, as if her prey 

Had suddenly been snatched away, 

While she was tearing it and feeding. 

Above the dark torrent, above the bright stream 

The voice may be heard 

Of the Thnnderer’s bird 

Calling out to ber god in a clear, wild scream, 

As she mounts to his throne, and unfolds in his 
beam: 

While her young are laid out in his rich, red blaze, 

And their winglets are fledged in his hottest rays. 

Proud bird of the cliff! where the barren yew 
springs, 

Where the sunshine stays, and the wind-harp 
rings, 

She sits, unapproachable, pluming her wings. 

She screams !—she’s away !—over hill-top and 
flood, 

Over valley and rock, over mountain and wood, 

Vhat bird is abroad in the van of her brood! 

‘Tis the bird of our {banner, the free bird that 
braves 

When the battle is there, all the wrath of the 
waves 

Phat dips her pinions in the sun's first gush, 

Drinks his meridian blaze, his farewell flush ; 

Sits amid striving stars, and bends her beak. 

Like the slipped talcon, when her piercing shriek 

Fells that she stoops upon her cleaving wing, 

To drink at some new victim’s clear red spring. 

That monarch bird! she slumbers in the night 

Upon the lofty air-peak’s utmost height; 

Or sleeps upon the wing, amid the ray 

Of steady, cloudless, everlasting day : 

Rides with the Thunderer in his blazing march, 

And bears his lightning o’er yon boundless arch ; 

Soars wheeling thro’ the storm, and screamsaway, 

Where the young pinions of the morning play ; 

Broods with her arrow in the hnrricane ; 

Bears her green laurel o'er the starry plain, 

And sails around the skies, and o’er the rolling 
deeps, 

With still unwearied wing, and eye that never 
sleeps. 


65 2Go— 
A WARM RECEPTION. 
Rusticus wrote a letter to his love, 
And fill’d it full of warm and keen desire: 


ie hop’d to raise a flame, and so he did— 
The lady put his nonsense tn the fire, 
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Negro Riots—The conduct of the 
blacks in this city has become intolerable. 
Not contented with the liberty of being 
impudent and abusive to their superiors 
individually, they have the audacity to in- 
terfere with the execution of the law, and 
to defy the authorities of the land. One 
gang of these creatures beards and insults 
a judge in open court; another furious 
throng attempt to murder a gentleman for 
claiming a runaway slave ; and all this is 
done at noon day, in the most public place 
in the city. 

What is the tendency of these things ? 
Will the blacks be contented with an oc- 
casional riotous resistance of the law, or 
will they kindly constitute themselves law- 
givers, and form a new code for the im- 
provement of the forlorn white population ? 
Blessed freedom ! canst thou not amble or 
gallop along with thy black riders, without 
trarpling under thy hoof, the submissive 
and unresisting whites ! Genius of emanci- 
pation ! is it too much to ask that thou 
wouldst permit a few drops of eommon 
sense to be poured into the vast ocean of 
thy philanthropy ? 

It is high time that some decisive steps 
should be taken to curb the licentious inso- 
lence of these gentlemen of colour. They 
must be made to behave with decency and 
civility ; they must be taught to know 
their place, and to keep it. ‘They must 
not be allowed to swagger along Broad- 
way, and to thurst their vile bodies in the 
face of the most respectable men in the 
community. The matrons and daughters 
of our citizens must not be pushed into the 
gutters by these sable heroes and their 
dark dulcineas. Let this subject be attend- 
ed to before it be too late. Every hour of 
delay is fraught with danger. 

We are not the advocates of cruelty and 
oppression. If the blacks will conduct 
themselves properly, let them be treated 
with kindness and condescension. If they 
will not let them be ruled with a rod of 
iron. 


Internal improvement.—No feature in 
the American character is more visibly 
impressed than the spirit of enterprise 
which has marked its progress for the last 
ten or twelve years. As party feeling 
ceases to operate, the intensity of public 
views to various internal improvements is 


observed to increase in the same propor 
tion. Instead of feuds and jealousies tor- 
menting and aggravating the passions, and 
arraying individual against individual, and 
community against community every mind 
is actively engaged in whatever may ad- 
vance to perfection, and add lustre to the 
arts of lite. 

Internal improvement and its concomi- 
tant blessings may be emphatically styled 
the Peace establishment of our country. 
On this point people of all parties are ga- 
thered in the same fold, and hope must be 
weak indeed, not to expeci the best results 
from this concentration of views. We have 
indulged in these remarks with the greate1 
pleasure, because we reasonably anticipate 
the fruits of that tranquil and wisdom. 
working spirit, which, like a beam of light 
from the hand of a kind providence, has 
gone torth in our land, cherishing a hope 
inus that it will not leave any enterprise 
to languish, which may be useful to the 
public or beneficial to this great metropo- 
lis. 

Among the many improvements that 











might be suggested, and which seem to 
have a special claim upon the exertions of 
enterprising men of this moment, is that of 
draining the Newark meadows. This vast 
body of alluvial deposit lies an almost ne- 
glected waste, on the very skirts of our ci- 
ty ; the essays to reclaim a small part of 
them show clearly that they are capable 
of the most beneficial improvement, and 
when once reclaimed from their present 
state, which is almost useless to the public, 
they will become the finest lands in the 
world. 

In every stage of the existence of man, 
and under every form of human govern- 
ment, when the overflowof population has 
required such improvements, the hand of 
skill and industry has never failed to 
achieve the object. China, Italy, England, 
France, and Holland, furnish pregnant 
proof of this fact. Wemay suppose, 
therefore, that the art of reclaiming drown- 
ed lands in almost every situation is among 
the exact sciences, and that it opposes as 
few obstacles to the mathematician and ci 
vil engineer, as the lengthened canal, with 
its stupendous locks and ironlined planes, 
or the most complicated hydraulic ,ma- 
chinery erected and prepared for its vari- 
ous operations and movements. 

In England, where the laudable spirit of 
individual enterprise is now manifest in 
every direction, and carried to the highest 
pitch, a company has been formed, with a 
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large capital, expressly for the purpose of 
escuing marshy land from the ordinary 
werflow of the ocean. This company have 
ilready succeeded in their numerous at- 
tempts, as far as to demonstrate its‘practi- 
ability even in situations opposed by the 
most formidable obstacles that ever occur 
on that sea-beat shore. ‘The company, 
while annually adding a vast number of 
fertile acres to a country already crowded 
with a redundant population, have the best 
maginable reasons, from the progression 
and perm nent value of their shares, to fe- 
licitate themselves that their exertions in 
the end will be crowned with complete 
success, 

In addressing ourselves to men of all 
minds, it is natural to suppose that npon a 

ubject of this kind, we shall tin’ objec- 
‘ions to any project, howescr beneficial 
io the community, who carry their opposi- 
tions beyond the bounds of their own rea- 
coning faculties, and invent some theory, 
iidicrous in itself, yet suflicicnt to prop 
‘heir erratic imaginations. 

These people would be sceptics trom 
pride, because they have not argument to 
fit them for belief. The idea that the sea 

Is under these lands, and that they are 
1mere sponge upon its waters, is among 

he absurd notions they have propagated. 
i'o be sure they might have imbibed their 
spressions of the phenomena, in early lite, 
yy reading Gulliver; but Lilliputian no- 
sions of floating islands have long ago van- 
‘hed, and the vision is now confined alone 
io the love of gipsies and of fools. , 
oa 

Purk Theatre.—The new Opera, (or 
rather Melo-drama) of Oberon, or the 
Charmed Horn. is a splendid and attrac- 
‘ive piece. The characters are cast very 
judiciously. Mrs. Hilson and Mrs. Wheat- 
iy display their usual spirit and animation, 
vad the comic power of Hilson gives 'ife to 
a part which is rather dull in the reading. 
We are pleased to observe the marked im- 
provement of Mrs. Sharpe and Mr. Lee ; 
the former as Oberon and the latter as Sir 
Huon of Guienne, acquit themselves very 
handsomely. 

There is much to praise and little to 
condemn in this beautiful representation of 
knightly honour, devoted love, eastern 
pomp, and fairy splendour. The corps de 
Fallet, however, as a hody, oucht to he 
sent to dancing school, they dance like so 
many gouty elephants. The two princi 
pal dancers, Conway and Miss ——— (we 
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furget her name) are in reality entitled to 
praise ; the others must have their bodies 
pared down and their legs straightened 
ere they can possibly dance into public 
favour 
One of the male fairies would have been 
none the worse for a razor, the other even- 
ing. We de not know the fashion of Fairy- 
land with regard to the beard, but we pre- 
sume they shave at least every other day. 
Ovr old Svourites, Barnes and Placide, 
are attache’ to the standing company at 
the Park Theatre. The former with his 
hroad and irresistible humour, and the lat- 
ter, with his graceful and natural wit, ne- 
ver fail to please, whenever they tread 
the stage. And we must not, in this pass- 
ine notice. overlook the silver-tonrued 
Virs. Hacke't. who is, we believe nerma- 
nently engaved at the Park. There isa 
charm anda richness in her sweet and 
clear songz, which, we hope, may long con- 
tiie to delizht the theatre-going world. 
a 
Frenchified Enclish.—The French make 
id work with English orthography. The 
v”ames of the sixteen Scots Peers have 
lately been most wofully murdered in the 
Mrench newspapers. The Marquis of 
Qneenshurv is called ‘Sle Marquis de 
Quinshure Hav of Tweedale is meta- 
morphosed into “le Marquis de Tudidle !”’ 
The high constable and knight mareschal 
of Scotland. the earl of Frrol, is called 
“Je Count de Error.’ The Earl of Home 
is “Ie Count Om.’ Lord Napier is ‘‘/e 
lord No peer?—lord Salioun, “le lord 
Slhinchter'*’ James, lord Forbes, is “le 
lord Forhez,’ and lord Strathaven (the 
Forl of Aboyne) is “Te lord Stroutollem!” 
Mercy on the Kine’s English ! 
i omemneeetenneiemiiaal 
TIFUT. COL. FRANCIS BROOKE. 
Lieut. Col. Francis Brooke (who died 
recently 2! his house in Clonnervy, county 
of Cavan. Ireiand,) after a severe and te- 
dious illness,) entered the serviee, on the 
99th Apri!, 1797, as an ensign in the 4th 
(King’s Cin) regiment of foot, was pro- 
moted on 3d June, 1794, to a Lieutenancy, 
and obtained, on the 16th August, 1797, a 
company. Tle was advanced, on the 14th 
August. 1804, toa Majority, and appointed 
on the 14th Feb. 1811, Lieut. Col. Com- 
mandant of the same corps. He had the 
‘nour to command the gallant King’s Own, 
at Corunna, Badajos, Talavera, Albuera, 
Pvrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, St. Sebastian, and Toulouse, and, 








after the surrender of Paris, he accom- 
panied his regiment to America, with the 
army under the command of Maj. Gen. 
Ross, and commanded it in the battles o1 
Washington and New Orleans, at which 
latter place he was wounded. 

Upon peace being made with America. 
the 4th regiment embarked with others 
tor England, where they arrived intime to 
receive orders to proceed, without disem- 
barking, to jointhe army at Brussels, then 
under the command of his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington ; which, by torced marches. 
arrived in time on the plains of Waterloo 
te share the glories obtained there by the 
British arms. Lieut. Col. Brooke remain- 
ed in the command of his regiment until 
the general peace, and subsequently till 
the year 1818, when his gallant corps was 
ordered to the West Indies, he obtained 
leave Of absence ; and ultimately sold out 
of the army in 1820, after a most active 
and arduous service of twenty-nine years 
and upwards. During the period of ten 
years that he had the honour to command 
that gallant regiment, he was looked up to 
and adored by his oflicers and all who knew 
him,and revered and respected as a tathe1 
by his men. As a proof of the estimation 
in which he was held by his own corps, they 
wpon his selling out of the army in 1820. 
presented him witha most costly and mag- 
nificent cup, as a token oftheir esteem and 
regard for him. His death, which took 
place in the 56th year of his age, is to be 
attributed entirely to the arduous services 
he underwent in the earlier part of his life. 
His memory will be recorded in the annals 
of his country, will be sacred to every 
British soldier that served under him, and 
embalmed in the fond recollection of a 
large circle of relatives and friends. 

Albion, 


The Order of St. John.--Strong efforts 
are making in Europe, for the re-establish- 
ment of the order of the knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem. This gallant and chi- 
valrous order, whose banner was first rear- 
ed in Palestine, many hundred years ago, 
comprised the best and bravest of the 
high-blooded champions of Christianity. 
It was established by Godfrey of Bouillon 
inthe 11th century, and the first Grand 
Master was the brave Raymond of Thou- 
louse. Each knight, at his initiation, 
swore on the cross, “‘never to reckon the 
number of anenemy, and to die rather 
than yield.” When Jerusalem fell into 
the hands of the infidels, the knights took 
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the island of Rhodes from the Saracens, | ble, by proper management of great culti- 
and kept it for two hundred years. In the | vation and improvement. 

16th century Charles V. gave them the | Item. I give and bequeath unto my 
isle of Malta. Here they were attacked | good friend Mr. J. A. my dwelling house 
by the soldan Solyman, but their aged | and cottage, called by the name of Vain 
Grand Master, John De Valette, repulsed | Hopes, situate lying and being in High- 
the Mahometans, who gave up the siege | street, in the town of Castle-building, in 
ii despair. They kept (heir island until; the county of Imagination ; rising to the 
the present century, but bowed at last to| height of seven stories, Having a fair 


the superior genius of the great Napoleon. 

We hope for the re-establishment of the 
order, but not under the protection of any 
European power:—let them be as they 
were of yore, free and independent. 


Aristocratical Items.—Russia is supposed 
to contain five hundred and eighty thou- 
sand nobles. Austria has two hundred 
and thirty nine thousand ; Spain, four hun- 
dred and seventy nine thousand. France, 
at the revolution, had three hundred and 
sixty five thousand noble families, of which 
upwards of four thousand were of ancient 
gentility. The family of Montmorenci is, 
we believe, the oldest baronial family of 
Europe. For a long time, the heads of 
‘his family retused to accept the honours of 
a peerage, and prided themselves on the 
appellation of “‘le premier Christien Ba- 
von,” the first Christian Baron. 

In England !there are nearly ten thou- 





sand families entitled to bear arms ; in 
Scotland, four thousand. In Ireland, the | 
ancient race of the O’Conners,the O’ Mores, | 
the O’Morvens, and the high-blooded | 
O’Neils, have almost disappeared, and the | 
lineal descendants of these same honoured 
families are scattered over the four quar- | 
ters of the globe. 





[From « Correspondent. | 


THE BACHELOR'S WILL. 

| Loungeabout Longdelay being sound | 
voth in body and mind, but apprehensive | 
that I shall shortly quit this vain and forlorn | 
state of celibacy ; which I hope to ex- | 
change for a more happy and comfortable | 
one, through the aid and indulgence of a | 
kind and virtuous help-mate, do make and | 
ordain this my last will and testament. | 
Imprimis. I give and bequeath to my | 
good friend Mr. W. M. all my manor of | 
Longdelay, consisting of several farms and 
messuages, called and known by the 
names of Doubts, Fears, Bashfulness, Ir: 
resolution, Uncertainty, Fickleness, Obsti- 
nacy, &c. being for the most part waste 
and barren ground, and much over-grown 
with briars, thorns, and tbistles ; but capa- 








garden and prospect before it, and a large 
number of windows in the front, but with- 
out any outlet behind; nor having any 
conveniencies of a social nature: to have 
and to hold the said dwelling-house until 
the day of his marriage. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my 
good friend Mr. W. R. all my woodland 
called and known by the name of ambigua- 
ty; which is well planted with puns, co- 
nundrums, quirks, and quibbles ; together 
with several impenetrable brakes and thick- 
ets, of dark unintelligible incomprehen- 
sibilities. 

And lastly, I give and bequeath all the 
rest of my bachelor goods and effects, con- 
sisting of a large treasure of whims, fancies, 
megrims, freaks, reveries, schemes, projects 
and designs, to my aforesaid good iriend 
Mr. J. A. whom I constitute and appoint 
sole executor of this my last will and tes- 
tainent, only desiring that he would put a 
funcy or two into the heads of all the old 


‘bachelors that they may follow me into the 


blessed iand of matrimony. 
DESULTORY THOUGHTS AND 
SKETCHES. 
NO. VIIT. 


THE VILLAGE GOSSIP. 
[Continued } 

There sat the inquisitive lady of * a cer- 
tain age ;”* however, I made my obeisance 
a second time, and then resumed my for- 
mer seat. 

‘“* Hope you liked your supper, sir,” 
inquired the landlady. 

** Very good indeed, madam.” 

* You may travel over the whole state, 
sir,” said she of “Sa certain age.’ “* and 
not find better fare than in the ‘ Star 
and Eagle,” for so Mr. Chargall has bap- 
tized his house of “ entertainment for man 
and horse,” as you may see painted upon 
the sign before the door, which dangles 
from an old liberiy pole.” 

‘* T have certainly found every thing to 
my satisfaciion.” 

**O Sir! I know all about it, for madam 


‘ 








and I being very good friends, tho’ we 
have, at times, our pouts and bickerings, 
yet I often step into the Star and Eagle ; 
and having seen you arrive, I thought | 
could not do better, than pass a few min- 
utes here out of mere curiosity.” 

O, bo! thought I, this is no less a person- 
age than she of the Dutch looking house. 

** And as you said,’’ continued my in- 
terrogatress, ‘‘ you would give me al} 
the particulars of yourhistory, | thought 
I would just remain till you supped, to 
hear them, tor | know they will amuse me 
as much as a novel.” 

** Miss Dorothy Prywell,”’ said my host- 
ess, with a sarcastic tone, ‘* I really won- 
der how you can have the face, to be al- 
ways pry.prying,and question,questioning,, 
every gentlemen that comes to my house. 
I never saw such a curious clanfasMrs.Back- 
bite, Miss Alltalk, and yourself ; 1 wonder 
your tongues don’t tire of ask, asking : for 
my part, if gentlemen behave well, spend 
well, and pay well, I never require any 
thing else.” 

** | wonder, Mrs. Chargall, how you can 
talk so selfish. and publican like ; or how 
you can be rude to the gentleman—he 
said he would tell me his history, and as} 


_am curious to know, | think you might be 


polite enough to allow the traveller to have 
his own way. If I kepta house of ‘ enter 
taiment for man and horse,’ I would let 
both man and horse do exactly as they 
liked, provided they did not overstep the 
law, nor break the Lord’s day.” 

For a few minutes this bickering contin- 
ued which amused me not alittle. This lady 
is named Miss DorothyPrywell,thought I : 
I suppose she is cousin-german to Paul 
Pry, Fsq. though possessing less goodness 
ot heart, but more mind. Heaven still her 
tongue! She is a very Vittace Gosstr, 
and of all characters in the world, that I 
despise. 

The war of words between the ladies at 
length ceased, when Miss Dorothy turned 
to me. 

‘** You said you are man of leisure 2” 

‘* At present, Iam.” 

“Tt isa convenient, but a very expensive 
trade.” 

‘* That altogether depends on a man’s 
habits.”’ 

** Well, you are a Yorker?” 

‘“‘T came from New-York.” 

“ Then you are not a native of New- 
York ?” 

‘1 did not say so.” 

** T guess you live in Broadway.” 
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** And if I do, madam, I reside in the 
handsomest street in the world.” 

** | wonder, if your accent be not for- 
eign? English, Irish, eh ?” 

** Neither, I believe.” 

** Well, do you remain long in our vil- 
lage ?” 

** Quite undecided.” 

** Then, do you travel farther, or re- 
turn immediately to New-York /” 

** Very uncertain.” 

*O then, I understand you, and as I 
guess you aint married, you are in search 
ofa wite, and your stay will be regulated 
by the success you meet.” 

** Thave not said whether [am = married 
ornot, nor do I now confess what my ob- 
ject is in this village.” 

** Have you ever been in—— before ?” 

** Never.” 

** Are you acquainted with any of the 
inhabitants ?”’ 

‘** [have met some of them elsewhere.” 

** Then it must be the Van Blunders, 
they visit New-York every winter.” 

“ [ never heard the name before.”’ 

** Then I guess it is Col. or Gen. Heart- 
less.” 

‘It is neither.” 

** Well, L really wonder who it can be!”’ 

** Lean see nothing wonderful in such a 
simple thing.” 

“ Well Mr. ——, Mr. ——, what shall 

Icall you ?” 

‘* Whatever may be your pleasure, ma- 
dam, for I presume you coin a name for 
every one that crosses your path.” 

*“ That she does, as I can answer,’ said 
my hostess, who, after a long silence, now 
spoke, * and she nick-named you ——” 

“ Hush Mrs. Chargall,’’ cried Miss Dor- 
ethy loudly,“ it you slander me, I shall 
leave your house instantly ; remember the 
proverb, madam, ‘ those, who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones.”’ 

“Do not, my hostess’ said I, “‘ rouse 
up this young, mild, and modest lady’s 
temper, but let this pass. Pray have you a 
servant, who | can send on a short mes- 
sage ? 

**O yes, sir!” replied my landlady good 
naturedly, * John, John.”’ 

Ina few seconds the curly head clown 
appeared, who, as! afterwards learned 
was hostler, waiter, bar-keeper, messen- 
ger, indeed. who was the fact-totuin of the 
‘Star and Eagle.’ 

** Ma’am,”’ drawled the clown. 

“ This young man, sir,” said ny host- 
ess, “ will carry your message.” 














* My good fellow,” said I, “do you 
know where Mr. Pleadwell resides ?”’ 
.  O yes, sir, [know where squire stays.” 

** Be good enough to carry this card to 
him, and say I will follow in half an hour.” 

“ Let me hand itto him,” said the gos- 
sip. 

** | beg pardon, madam, I will not give 
you that trouble.” 

** O no trouble at all.” 

** Indeed madam,.I can dispense with 
your services’’—so saying I handed my 
card to the clown, who immediately left 
the apartment, and was instantly and un- 
ceremoniously followed by the gossip.-—- 
I felt some relief to see her depart, in 
hopes that I was free from her torturing 
tongue, at least for one night, and was just 
about making some severe remarks on 
her character, to my hostess, who was a 
ve ry good sort ofa woman, when, to my 
surprise, Miss Dorothy again appeared. 

‘Were you speaking of me, Mrs. 
Chargall ?” she demanded eagerly. 

** | guess I wan’t.” 

* | appeal to you, Mr. Topic.” 

** Madam, you have had your answer.” 

** Well, Miss Prywe!l,’? demanded my 
landlady, ** how do you know the gentle- 
man’s name 2?” 

** Why, you see, as Thad a dreadful cu- 
riosity to know, and as he did not choose 
toinform me, | thought I would just tollow 
John, out of mere wonderment, and read 
the card.” 

** Really,’ echoed my hostess. 

‘** Indeed madam,” said I, ** lam much 
obliged to you.’ 

‘** O not atall : perhaps you are related 
to the Topics of Long-Island.” 

* Tam not.” 

** Did not Mr. Upstarf of Mushroom- 
Row, marry one of your relations ?” 

‘* As I do not know the gentleman, cannot 
say. 

**O then, perhaps you are not of the 
same family I allude to—but have you 
really come all the way from New-York to 
see Squire Pleadwell? Mrs. Pleadwell is 
a very good sort of a woman, kind to the 
distressed, attentive tothe sick, urbane to 
inferiors, and goes to church on Sundays 
—there are worse women in the world than 
Mrs. Pleadwell; she is a very good triend 
of mine: but you know every body have 
their faults, and, good lady, she has hers. 
I do not wish to name them, for you know 
it is not every one who can control her 
temper, and what is worse, can neither 
conceal nor undo the deeds of their fore- 





fathers. Do you know ber father was a 
poor, ignorant Irish pedler, this she would 
not like to hear, you see, and I do not 
choose to mention it to every body, and ¥ 
would not that you said a word about it 
for all the world. People must not be too 
inquisitive about pedigrees in this country, 
for it is very few who are able, and still 
fewer, who are willing to look farthe: 
back than theirgrandiather. For my part, 
I bless my ancestors, and am happy to 
speak of them—I love them dearly. Do 
you know my great, great, great grand- 
father was one of the pilgrims who landed 
long, long ago at Plymouth, in king 
Charles's time, | think to have the free 
worship of God, according to his own creed, 
and his descendants ever since, have been 
holy, and exemplary members of society.” 

** I nothing doubt it,” said I sarcastical- 
ly, when she had finished her long ha- 
rangue. 

** O sir,” said my hostess, ‘‘ she knows 
the history of every one inthe village, 
better than the parties themselves.” 

So I do, and I could tell you all about 
what your grandmother was, but I do not 
choose to put you to the blush.” 

‘** Never mind Mrs. Chargall’s grandmo- 
ther,” said I. ‘* but I am certainly much 
pleased with your very eloquent tirade 
against Mrs. Pleadwell’s forefather, and 
delighted with the panegyric on your an- 
cestors.”” 

‘** You are very polite. Well, Squire 
Pleadwell is a very sober respectable sort 
of a man; I would not forall the world say 
a word against him, for though he is rich, 
and people cannot tell how he made his 
money, that is perhaps no fault of his, 
and there are many in this state, who can 
give no better account than he—neverthe- 
less, one cannot heip thinking that his 
father was the wicked spy, who con- 
ducted the vile British during the revolu- 
tionary war to our village ; and it is told 
as a positive fact, that he stood on yonder 
hill, and laughed—for the large bribe I 
suppose~-as he heard the flames crackling, 
and saw the streets streaming like a burn- 
ing river with the fat of the provisions, 
which were stored in the town, but you 
krow, he could not when a young child, 
control the actions of his father. Howe- 
ver, he has a daughter whom some call 
handsome, though for my part, I cannot 
see where her beauty lies, yet that, in the 
estimation of the beaux, like charity in 
the opinion of the godly, covers a multi- 
tude of sins. Perhaps you have come to 
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court her, but I do not like to be inquisi- 
tive about other folks’ concerns, as my 
niece Sophia says, yet one has a right to 
wonder, and ask a stranger a few civil 
questions, you knew. But, Mr. Topic, ! 
beg you will excuse me at present, for I 
have to make one or two visits this even- 
ing: however, I must see you again; I 
live just over the way, you know you saw 
me on the stoop when you arrived. My 
niece Sophia will play you a tune on the 
piano. Sophia is a fine girl, and 1 guess 
vou will be pleased with her.” 

“Thank you, Madam.” 

**O but, you must promise.” ‘ Should 
ny time permit, but”—‘‘ never mind the 
vuts, you have promised, so I shall expect 
you. Goodmorning’* Mr. Topic, * good 
‘vening Mrs. Chargall,”’ and she instantly 
eft the house. 

(To be continued.) 


— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several communications with various sig- 
iatures, romantic and alphabetical, are not 
uited to our taste. We have no time to 
,0tice them separately. 

Next week we shall present our readers 
with an excellent essay, entitled “* A Mo- 

ther.’ It is froma highly esteemed corres- 
pondent. 

“Vv. G.,” “ Evpusivs”, and “Sap Re- 
COLLECTIONS,” will appear next week. 








Hiscevlancous. 





TWELFTH NIGHT, 


oR 
WHAT YOU WILL. 
[Concluded.]} 


Once—(let me have leave to tell this : 
it is my only tolerable action) I made a 
happy heart ona day of feasting. ‘This 
was on a Christmas Day, many years ago. 
{ was walking briskly to my coffee-house 
dinner, Every body looked full of gaye- 
ty; and I myself trod like Diomed. 
There was scarcely a beggar in the streets. 
Yet was there one--a pale slight little wo- 
man who lingered about the opening doors 
in Greek-street. She might have been 
the widow of a country clergyman. Her 
face was thin and hunger-pinched. Her 
eyes were dull; and there was the shining 
mark of a tear(likea ecicatrice) which tra- 
versed one of her cheeks from top to bot- 
tom. She crept slowly along the pave- 
ment, and now and then she sighed ; but 





she did not beg. She must have been ve- 
ry cold; for her tattered black weeds 
were not enough, with all ber care, and 
shifting them trom shoulder to shoulder, 
to fence off the nipping wind. I turned 
my head aside as I passed (a week's beg- 
ging would have done me good then) lest 
I should be beguiled intogiving. She did 
not even look at me; but kept her eyes 
on the ground as though she were search- 
ing for the raw vegetables which servants 
cast intothe street. I walked on twenty— 
fitty—a hundred yards. I was uncomfort- 
able—! looked back, and there was the 
pale widow-beggar still dragging her weak 
steps along. She met nothing but the 
blast which made her tatters shake. She 
staggered—I thought she must have fallen. 
There was no standing this: so I went 
back, and gave her—something ; no mat- 
ter what—not much, nor too little ; enough 
to satisfy both her and myself.—Some 
years have passed by since this happened ; 
but I have often seen her in my fancy 
since. There she is—sad, drooping, shiv- 
ering, her thin arms exposed to the frosty 
wind. I hear again her quick cry (it 
brought tears into my eyes,) and that 
frightful burst & chuckle, scarcely speech, 
which filled her throat when she saw my 
gift. She trembled as though she had 
been palsy-struck, and looked-—. All 
this I saw and heard in a moment, for ina 
moment! was gone. I could never meet 
her again. 

O gay and gaudy time! and shall I ev- 
er grow too old for thee? Shall] ever hate 
thy mirth, and wish thee gone, thou bright 
land-mark of the year? Oh! thou art not 


‘| like other feasts ending with the day ; but 


thy merriment reacheth through the wake- 
ful night. Thy mistress is the moon, and 
thou thyself art gaily mad, wisely unrea- 
sonable, lunatic. Other feasts are good, 
but thou art royal! They have their 
chairmen, their jesters, their jacks in the 
green ; but thoutreadest on crowned heads; 
the phantasms of Momus are thy fellows: 
Wit whispereth inthine ear; care boweth 
down before thee ; and if ill-humour for 
a moment come, he is quickly put to flight, 
and sorrow is drowned in wine. 

But of all the feasts and doings which I 
have known, none were like that one 
‘“* Twelfth Night” which I passed at L—’s 
house, some five or six years ago. ‘That 
was a night! O Jupiter! O Bacchus! 
‘There was too much mirth. The muscles 


were stretched and straincd by laughing. 








Our host was a right merry man,—man of 
humour, of good nature, of high animal 
spirits, fantastic. He could make “ the 
table” ring and roar beyond any one I eve: 
knew. His jokes would not bear a strict 
glance, sometimes ; but they were better 
than wit, which is too serious. Wit sets 
one thinking, but L—— did not do this. 
He laughed ; he talked; he told comical 
stories ; he mimicked friend and foe (good 
naturedly;) he spoke burlesque in verse ; 
he misplaced epithets ;_ he reconciled con- 
tradictions ; he tacked extremities to each: 
other—the grave and the gay—sense an¢ 
nonsense. He had drawn ‘the king,” 
and was as absolute as a fate. He order- 
ed things impossible. He insisted that 
black was white, and he insisted that oth- 
ers should think so too. Oh! there was 
no withstanding him, he was so pleasant a 
potentate: he said something —nothing— 
and looked round for the boisterous hom- 
age of his neighbours, and received it 
smiling and content. 

That night we had songs, English and 
Italian; we had mistletoe (there were la- 
dies under it)—we had coffee, and wines 
and Twelfth Night characters. We had 
a supper, where joke and _ hospitality 
reigned. And there were cold meats and 
sallads, and pies and jellies, and vines of 
all colours, mocking with their lustre the 
topez and the ruby ; and there were pyr- 
amids of fruit, and mountains of rich cake 
all decked with sprigs of holly and laurel. 
And we hada huge ‘ wassail bowl:”— 
One? We hada dozen, brimming and 
steaming, and scented with cloves and 
cinnamon. We ate, and we drank, and 
we shouted. One sang and another spoke 
(like a parliament orator), and one gave 
an extravagant toast ; and a fourth laugh- 
ed out at nothing ; and one cried from ve- 
ry pain, that he could “* laugh no more;” 
and instantly a fresh joke was started, and 
the sufferer screamed with delight, and 
almost rolled from his chair. The cup of 
mirth was brimming. It went round and 
round again, and every one had his fill. 
This was no meagre shadowy banquet,— 
no Barmecide feast, --no cardparty, coldly 
decorous (where you lose your money, 
and pay for the candles). It was a revel 
and a jolity. Though our mirth was be- 
coming. itraged and was loud like thun 
der. It lasted from nine o'clock at night 
till early breakfast (eight o’clock) in the 
morning, and it still lives inmy recollec- 
tion. as the brightest day (or night) of the 
calender. 
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CAMBRIAN WORTHIES. | 
Caer Ludd, Dec. 20, 1824. 

Str.—! know not how to account tor it, 
yet it seems to me that there are certain | 
places which biographers have an aver-| 
sion to allow being distinguished by the | 
birth of any celebrated character :—unas- 
suming and almost forgoiten Cambria has | 
most pa:ticularly to complain in this case, | 
Whether it is that the natives are divested | 
of that selfishness which induces so many | 
in every corner to proclaim their country : | 
or whether it is the selfishness of biogra- 
phers—I shall not now inquire. But it is | 
most certain that many Welshinen, emi- | 
nent for their respective services, have been | 
disposed of by their residents among the 
different towns and counties of England. It 
is singular that so few celebrated Cambri- 
ans should have justice done them ingiving 
their birth place. 

1 was particularly struck on looking 
over some notices of dramatic characters 
to find Mrs. Siddons set down as born in 
Lancashire. If think her brother, Kemble, 
is said, likewise, to have been born there. 
The fact is very different ; both Kemble 
and Siddons were born in the town of 





| 





Brecknock in South Wales, a place that is 
said also to have given birth to the cele- | 
brated Cooke ; as these are facts that can 
be easily proved, | was surprised to find 
the questionagitated. Ina notice of the late 
worthy Lord Mayor, Waithman,! find him,to 
my surprise,transtormed into a Lancashire 
man: he is, however, a Denbighshire 
Welshman. Uhave taken the trouble to 
correct the following names which I find 
in different biographical notices to have 
been born in London, or other parts of 
England :— 

Inigo Jones, Architect, born at Llanrwst 
in Denbighshire, North Wales. 

Jones, the mathematician,born in Angle- 
sea, father to the great Sir William 
Jones. 

Sir William Jones, is disputed whether 
or not he was born in London or Angle- 
sea, as his father lived sometimes in either 
place ; his parents were, however, both 
Welsh, and he himself spoke the Welsh 
language. 

Baxter, the celebrated divine, could 
not speak a word of any language, but 
Welsh, until after he was twenty-two 
years of age. 

Tindal, the historian, was a Welshman. 
Steevens,the commentatorof Shakspeare, 
was a Welshman, as was also Gilbert Coo- 


John Owen, the Latin Epigrammatic | 
Poet, called Audeonus. 
Hugh Broughton, and Hugh Holland, 
the antiquaries, were Welshinen. 
Hlowel, the historian, was a Welshman. 
Dyer, the poet, a Caermarthenshire man. 
Mrs Pritchard, the celebrated actress, a | 
Welshwoman. 
Wilson, the painter, a Montgomeryshire | 
man. This worthy 1 found by one, noti- | 
ced as a Scotchman. 
Maurice, the Indian antiquary, an Agle- 
sey man. 
Gen. Sir Thomas Picton, killed at Wa- | 
terloo, was a South Welshman. 
| 
! 


These are but a fewof the names which 
I have at different times observed incor- 
rectly recorded as far as the birth-place 
was concerned. There is one, however, 
which I should be happy could it be said, | 
with truth, that he was no Welshman. I | 
allude to the infamous Judge Jefferies, of 
James the Second’s days : he wasa North! 
Welshman. andof anoble family. Ihave 
only to observe that, it isunjust t. deprive 
any nation of the credit which may be due 
from her productions of merit, and the 
more so in so smallanation as the Welsh. | 

Guthrie has, however, said that Wales | 
in proportion to its size, produces more 
learned men than any other country ; and | 
ere I close, | must beg to remind you, that | 
one of the greatest ornaments to the lite- | 
rary world that existed in the last century, | 
was Pennant. the auihor of numberless 
valuable works, and among the rest, his 











celebrated history of London; be was a 
F intshire Welshman 

















THE #1.40% LIST. 

JOSEPH SAYRE, of Delaware co. N. 
Y. is particularly disinclined to pay for 
the paper. 

JULIUS BLACKWELL, of  Tiogaj} 
county, has neglected to pay for his paper. 
although written to by our clerk three se- 
veral times after his year of subscription 
terminated. 

GEORGE THOMAS, St. Lawrence co. | 
has not paid. 

To be continued. 

NV. B. That there may be no mistake and 
no unnecessary apprehensions on the sub- 
ject of the Black List, it is proper to state, 
that these are subscribers to the Minerva, 
which paper | published about fourteen 
months ago, and which was incorporated 
with the New-York Literary Gazette, last 
September. The year of these subscribers 
expired last April, and due warning has 
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been given toall. Our good subscribers 
have nothing to fear from the Black List : 
no name shall be inserted hastily, unad- 
visedly or unjustly ; but when once insert- 
ed there it shall remain. 





~ AMERICAN TRAVELLER, 
AND STAGE REGISTER. 


, oe TRAVELLER is published on Tuesdays 


and Fridays, on a large mmpenal sheet, by 
badger & Porter, at No. $1 Court-street, Boston, and 


| a great variety of Literary and Scientific matter— 


Manutacturing, Agricultural and Commercial Intel- 
ligence—information interesting and mnportant to 


| travellers—the latest Foreign and Domestic news— 
| Marine list—Price Current &c. &c. 


As a vehicle 
of general advertising it offers singular advantages, 
having @ more extensive circulation among places 
of public resort, such as Stage Houses, Steam- 
Boats, Hotels, Reading Rooms, &c. than any othe: 
paper in New-England. 

The Stage Register, a publication very useful te 
travellers, is issued in a neat pamphlet form as an 
accompaniment to the Traveller, once in two 
months: and furnishes a full account of the princi- 
pal line of Stages, Steam-Boats, and Canal Packets, 
in the New-England states and the state of New- 
York. 

Price of the Traveller, $4 per ann; of the Tra 
veller and Register, $5 per ann. half in advance. 

July, 1826. 





OOK BINDING.—The subscriber takes this 
method of informing his friends and the pub- 
le, that he stull continues the BOOK-BIN DING 
BUSINESS, in all its various branches, at No. 83 
Cross street, where all who may tavour him witha 
cull may rest assured their work shall be executed 
La meatne + and des; ztéch, ; 
Slank vooks ruled and bound, and warranted to 
be equal to any in the city. 
A general assortinent of blank books for sale. 
JOHN H. MINUSE. 
N. B. Subscribers to the “ Literary Gazette” can 
lave their volumes bound in calf, or any kind of 
binding, by sending them to the above place. 
Music books, gentlemen's libraries, old books, 
an publications, bound to any pattern, and at the 
shortest notice. July 1. 


A. WILLIAMS 


Attorn sy and Counseller at Law, 
AND 
SOLICITO™ IN CHANCERY, 
\LSO, AGENT FOR LOANING MONEY, AND 
INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE, 
No. 500 Grand-street. 
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